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Welcome to The Aztlander ! 


Jam-packed with Scholarly Focus articles and up-coming zoom and in-person events! 


The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


If you are not already, let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 
The Aztlander has two live streaming zoom events in April! 


Our April 8 zoom event will feature Dr. Alice Beck Kehoe with a program titled: 


“Cahokia In the Real World” 


Cahokia was the largest and most influential urban settlement in precontact North America, 
not matched in size until the late eighteenth century. Today, the Cahokia Mounds are 
considered to be the largest and most complex archaeological site north of the great 

Precolumbian cities in Mexico. 


Dr. Alice Beck Kehoe has conducted archaeological and ethnohistorical research 
in the Northern Plains/Canadian Prairie, Tiwanaku, Dolni Vestonice, and traveled 
in Asia and Mesoamerica following Precolumbian contacts. She is Professor 
of Anthropology, emeritus, at Marquette University in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


See more about Alice Kehoe’s program on the next page of this PDF. 


Our April 25 zoom event will feature Dr. Michael W. Love with a program titled: 
“Early Mesoamerican Cities: Urbanism and Urbanization in the Preclassic Period” 


Not too long ago, the term “Formative Period Urbanism” would have struck many 
Mesoamerican archaeologists as an oxymoron. Yet, research over the past 20 years has 
demonstrated that the Formative Period was not a mere prelude to the Classic Period 
(300-900 CE), but that in many regions it exceeded the Classic; not only were there true 
cities in the Formative period, but they were as large or larger than those of the Classic. 
As one of the limited number of cases where urban centers developed independently, 
Mesoamerica plays a major role in the world-wide comparative analysis of first generation 
cities and urbanism in general. World-wide models of early cities need updated data 
from the first generation cities of ancient Mesoamerica. 


Dr. Michael W. Love is a Professor in the Anthropology department 
at California State University — Northridge. He just released a book, 
edited by he and Julia Guernsey; the same title as his program. 

Our April Aztlander cover page is a stylized version of the cover image of the 
book, and is used courtesy of of PACUNAM and Francisco Estrada-Belli. 
Michael’s principal interests are in Mesoamerica, the development of social 
complexity, and household archaeology. His research to date has concentrated EARLY MESOAMERICAN 

on the Pacific coast region of Guatemala and investigating the early complex ne 
societies found there during the Preclassic period. 


See more about Michael Love’s program on the 4th page of this PDF. 


IRBANISM AND URBANIZATIO! 
IN THE FORMATIVE PERIOD 


with Dr. Alice Beck Kehoe 


Cahokia Today, image by Alice B. Kehoe 


Friday, April 8-5 PM PT *6 MST ° 7 PM CST ° 8 PM EST 


Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: 
https:/usO2web.zoom.us//82742644972?pwd=b1l4VGVLN1BJT 3hqdksxZitPaERUZz09 


Alice Kehoe visited Teotihuacan in Mexico at the end of 
a summer in the excavation of a site in Durango, Mexico, led 
by J. Charles Kelley. In 1954, the ancient city had not been 
restored to the glory we see today, Pachuca obsidian green 
blades lay on the avenues along with potsherds, yet its 
monumental grandeur was overwhelming. The following 
summer, Kehoe visited Cahokia, when Preston Holder was 
excavating one of its mounds. Cahokia was overwhelming, in part 
because of its obvious close resemblance to Mexican cities. 
Up until 1968 when Lewis Binford led a revolution in American 
archaeology turning to statistics instead of cultural comparisons, 
Cahokia’s tie to Mexico was obvious. James B. Griffin had 
gaan in 1966, a list of the similarities, including filed 
a human incisors resembling the 
Mesoamerican fashion of its period, that Griffin declared 
were definitive proof of the Mexican connection. Binford 
favored ecological determinism and a fixed path of human 
development originally promoted by 19th-century racist 
imperialism claiming no American First Nation had ever 
achieved Civilization, instead had been stuck in Barbarism or 
Savagery. Cahokia was declared not a state but a “chiefdom”, 
a category created by Marxist theorists. Cahokia’s similarities 
to Mexican cities were denied, labeled “unscientific”. 


Alice Beck Kehoe 


Kehoe would not accept that blunt rejection of historical 
a science. Robert L. Hall (An Archaeology of the Soul, 1997), 
a close personal friend of Tom and Alice Kehoe and 
a member of the Mahican First Nation, also insisted on 
Mexican ties. This lecture presents strong evidence of 
Cahokia’s Mexican connection, ties it to an origin as a 
native American type of dispersed towns, and interprets 
it as such a Late Woodland trading town that linked to 
Cholula, the most powerful trading empire of its time. 
Kehoe restores Cahokia to its place in history. 


The Great Pyramid of Cholula is also known as Tlachihualtepetl, a Nahuatl name meaning “made-by-hand mountain”. 
It lies in Cholula, southeast of Mexico City in central Mexico. Pictured is the artificial mountain that now is topped by 

a church, formerly by a temple to Quetzalcoatl, the Feathered Serpent deity. This is the largest pyramid in the world, 
by volume. From ancient times to the present, this temple draws thousands of pilgrims; before the Spanish conquests, 
new rulers came from other Mexican kingdoms to be recognized as legitimate by the priests of the temple. 
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with Dr. Michael W. Love 
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Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: 
httos://usO2web.zoom.us//83784570808 


The First Mesoamerican Cities: Urbanism and Urbanization in the Preclassic 


The phrase “Preclassic Mesoamerican 
urbanism” is viewed by many as an oxymoron 
(emphasis on “moron”). Preclassic settlements 
are called villages and hamlets, perhaps “large 
towns,” but rarely cities. Nonetheless, research 
in the past half century has demonstrated 
that the Preclassic Period of Mesoamerica 
(2000 BCE—300 CE) was not a mere prelude 
to the Classic (300—900 CE). Not only were 
there true cities in the Preclassic, but many 
were larger than those of the Classic 
(A. Joyce 2009; Love 2011, 2014; Pool 2012). 
Table 1 (next page) compares the sizes 
of the cities of Preclassic Mesoamerica with 
settlements considered to be the earliest cities 
in other parts of the world. One can see that the 
Mesoamerican examples fit very comfortably 
within the ranks of early cities around the 
world. Ancient Mesoamerica was a land of 
cities and needs to be understood as such. 


Why Do We Care About Urbanism? 


There are no more than seven places in 

the world where urban centers developed 
independently. As one of that small number, 
Mesoamerica should play a major role in 

the worldwide comparative analysis of first- 
generation cities. The perception among many 
scholars, however, is that Mesoamerican cities 
developed relatively late compared to the rest 
of the world. Publications discussing early 
urbanism throughout the world continue to 
draw their Mesoamerican case studies from 
the Classic and Postclassic periods (e.g., 
Marcus and Sabloff 2008; M.L. Smith 2003). 


Recent works focusing J 
on Mesoamerican y 
urbanism increasingly 
make reference to 
Preclassic cities 

(e.g. Arnauld 2012; 
Blanton 2012; Carballo | 
2016; A. Joyce 2009), | 
but generally from a 
narrow perspective. 
Sometimes, a caseis “= 
made for an individual settlement as a 
Preclassic city, but such a site is presented 
as precocious or unique and the description 
is accompanied by hyperbole that labels it 

as “Mesoamerica’s first city” or the “Cradle 

of Mesoamerican Civilization.” 

If our collective goal is to engage in the 
comparative analysis of first-generation cities, 
scholars of early urbanism must understand 
the nature of Preclassic cities. Conversely, 
scholars of early Mesoamerican cities must 
engage the rest of the world and draw upon 
theories, models, and data from comparative 
studies of first-generation cities elsewhere. 
Our book, Early Mesoamerican Cities: 
Urbanism and Urbanization in the Formative 
Period (Love and Guernsey 2022) was 
meant to promote such discussions. 

An Overview of Urbanism and 
Urbanization in the Preclassic 


In course of the Preclassic period, mobile 
egalitarian hunter-gatherers became socially 
continued on next page 
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stratified city-dwellers with 
intensive systems of subsistence. 
Social inequality surged, new 
crafts came into being, and 
increasing population densities 
affected the patterns of daily 
interaction. 

The best evidence for 
the emergence of inequality and 
centralization during the Early 
Formative comes from the 
Pacific coast and, in particular, 
he site of Paso de la Amada in 
the Mazatan region of Chiapas, 
Mexico. Covering 60 ha, the 
site had communal features, 
including the earliest documented 
ballcourt in Mesoamerica (Hill 
et al. 2008). A considerable 
amount of communal labor was 
invested in the construction of 
the ballcourt and other central 
buildings, which may be either 
elite residences or public 
structures. Paso de la Amada 
was both a sacred place and a 
political center (Clark 2004: 45). 

In the latter half of the 


Region City 

Mesopotamia 
Nagar 
Kish 
Uruk 


Moche 
Tiwanaku 
Wari 


Mesoamerica Gulf Coast 
San Lorenzo 
La Venta 
Cerro de las Mesas 
Tres Zapotes 


Maya Lowlands 
El Mirador 
Cival 
Holmul 
Yaxuna 


Western Mesoamerica 
Rio Viejo 
Huamelulpan 
Yucuita 
Cerro Jazmin 
Monte Negro 
Monte Alban 
Teotihuacan 


Southern Maya Region 
Chocola 
El Ujuxte 
Izapa 
Kaminaljuyu 
Tak’alik Ab’aj 


Area (hectares) 


100 
550 
250 


135 
600 
600 


500-700 
400 
146 
500 


450 core, 1600 overall 
70 core, 685 settlement 
55 core 1200 settlement 
800-900 


225 


86 
78 
442 
2000 


800 

400 core, 900 overall 
800 

900 in Late Preclassic 
650 in Late Preclassic 


References 


Emberling 2003 
Moorey 1978 
Nissen 2001 


Chapdelaine 2000 
Janusek 2008 
Schreiber 2001 


Pool and Loughlin, 2022 
Pool and Loughlin, 2022 
Pool and Loughlin, 2022 
Pool and Loughlin, 2022 


Hansen 2016 

Canuto and Estrada Belli 2022 
Canuto and Estrada Belli 2022 
Stanton and Collins, 2022 


Joyce, 2022 
Joyce, 2022 
Joyce, 2022 
Joyce, 2022 
Joyce, 2022 
Marcus and Flannery 1996 
Cowgill 2015 


Kaplan and Valdés 2004 
Love 2011 

Love and Rosenswig, 2022 
Love 2011 

Popenoe de Hatch et al. 2011 


Early Formative, still larger 
regional centers arose. San Lorenzo, Veracruz 
is generally accepted as the largest. Regional 
survey suggests that San Lorenzo may have 
been as large as 700 ha, although the density 
of population within that space is uncertain. 
The center of the site was a large plateau 
covering 50 ha. San Lorenzo has been 
labeled by some as Mesoamerica’s first city, 
and it is viewed by many as the point of origin 
of Mesoamerica’s first civilization, the Olmec 
(see, for example, Clark 1997). However, the 
role of San Lorenzo in relationship to the rest 
of Mesoamerica remains contentious, and 
there is no doubt that by 1200 BCE, emerging 
regional centers throughout Mesoamerica 
were interacting with one another economically 
and culturally. 


Table 1: Everything in one place: Regions, Cities, Size, and References. 


The Middle Formative period in 
Mesoamerica was a critical juncture that saw 
the formation of large cities through more 
extensive regional aggregation. It was a time 
of incipient cities, with denser populations as 
well as larger overall settlement size. While 
settlements over 50 ha were rare in the Early 
Preclassic, there are many Middle Preclassic 
centers over 100 ha. The core of La Venta, 
Tabasco, for example, covers 2 km2 at its 
peak and, with areas of habitation included, 
may well have extended over 4 km2 (Pool and 
Loughlin 2022). Teopantecuanitlan in Guerrero, 
Chalcatzingo in Morelos, and Tres Zapotes in 
Veracruz, were all well over 1 km2 (Pool 2004). 
La Blanca, on the Pacific coast of Guatemala, 
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covered just over 3 km2 (Love and Guernsey 
2011). Emerging complexity is also evident 
in the Maya lowlands, at sites including Cival 
in the Northern Peten (at right, Canuto and 
Estrada-Belli 2022), Yaxuna in Yucatan 
(Stanton and Collins 2022), and Ceibal in 
the Pasion River region (Inomata 2013). 
Those authors propose that modified 
landscapes, especially E-group 
constructions, promoted aggregation in 

the Maya lowlands. From these beginnings, 
other late Middle Preclassic lowland Maya 
sites, such as Nakbe (Hansen 2016), further 
demonstrate large-scale monumental 
construction, overall large size, and 

the dynamics of emerging urbanism. 

The Middle Preclassic saw new efforts 
to create culturally modified landscapes on a 
monumental scale. Public buildings reached 
new heights, quite literally, with construction 
of the first monumental temple pyramids 
at La Venta (Mound C-1) and La Blanca 
(Mound 1). Public spaces, especially plazas, 
became increasingly larger and we can spec- 
ulate that plaza size was linked to population 
at those centers (Inomata 2006). As Guernsey 
and Strauss (this issue) discuss, carved stone 
monuments became more numerous, but 
were still found only at a handful of centers 
in the Middle Formative. The monuments 
served place-making roles in these cities 
and communicated important messages 
about emerging social relationships. 

The routes to urbanism and the rates 
of urbanization varied, but the trajectory of 
increasing urbanization and socio-political 
centralization climaxed in the Late Preclassic 
with the development of fully urban state 
polities in most regions of Mesoamerica. 
Nonetheless, there was significant variation 
in how these polities were organized. In some 
regions there are signs of decidedly hierarchical 
relationships and the emergence of forms of 
rulership that endured into the Classic period. 
In other cases there are signs of competitive 
dynamics that prevented highly centralized 
forms of government. 

Late Preclassic cities were both larger 
and more numerous than those of the Middle 
Formative, occurring over a wider geographic 


Artist’s rendition of Cival in Guatemala’s Peten. Cover 
image for Michael Love and Julia Guernsey’s “Ancient 
Mesomaerican Cites”. Used with permission. 


area that stretches throughout the geographic 
boundaries of Mesoamerica. Those cities were 
diverse in their organization, their political basis, 
and their longevity. Many regions exhibit city 
plans that follow a common template across 
broad regions. 

The incorporation of triadic groups 
in lowland Maya sites is one example. In 
Veracruz, the Standard Plan (Daneels 2002), 
appears at many sites by the Terminal 
Preclassic. On the Pacific coast, variations 
on a common site plan appear throughout 
much of the Soconusco, and share elements 
with the Middle Formative Chiapas plan and 
triadic groups discussed by Clark and Hansen 
(2001). Carballo (2016) sees shared principles 
of mound placement and orientation in the 
Basin of Mexico, which provided models 
for Teotinuacan. 


What Can Mesoamerica 
Teach Us About Early Ciities? 


The Preclassic Mesoamerican examples 
demonstrate the difficulty of using rigid criteria 
to define urbanization and cities. The diversity 
of forms frustrates simple distillation or concise 
summary. 

Focusing on urbanization illustrates 
how important it is to appreciate the longue 
durée of the Mesoamerican Preclassic period. 
It should be clear that cities were widespread 
throughout Mesoamerica by the Late Preclassic 
period, but the extent of urbanism in prior 
periods is debatable and whether they warrant 
designation as cities depends on the definitions. 
Whatever one’s views about those cases, they 
clearly have characteristics that mark them 

continued on next page 
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as the direct precursors of later forms 
that are undeniably cities. 


Theorizing Urbanization 


Having reached the conclusion that cities ie 
developed throughout Mesoamerica in 
the Formative period, what can we to 

do with it? Does recognizing Preclassic 
period settlements as urban improve 

our understanding of them or the links 
between them? It should, first and 
foremost because it allows us to engage 
with bodies of theory about urban 
societies around the world. Thinking 
about the Preclassic period is still 
dominated by models in which analogies 
are made with societies described as 
chiefdoms in Polynesia, North America, 
and Africa. These models may have some 
usefulness to the Early Preclassic, but 

are inappropriate for later periods of the 
Preclassic. For the Middle and Late Preclassic, 
we should be seeking models in the first 
generation urban societies of Mesopotamia, 
the Indus Valley, and China. 
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C) Aztlander Scholarly Focus: 


Art and Urbanity in Late Preclassic Mesoamerica, 
by Julia Guernsey and Stephanie M. Strauss 


Condensed from their chapter in Early Mesoamerican Cities: Urbanism and Urbanization 
in the Preclassic Period, by Michael W. Love and Julia Guernsey, eds. 


Our chapter in the Early Mesoamerican Cities 
volume emphasized the role that art and, in 
particular, the stone sculptures commissioned 
by rulers, played in giving form to Late 
Preclassic cities. Monumental art was one 


of the most prominent and visually accessible = 


vehicles through which Mesoamerican elites 
configured new urban identities. It was not 
a decorative afterthought inspired by city 
living but, instead, central to creating 
and visualizing new urban identities. 

Our focus was the rich corpus of Late 
Preclassic (400 BCE to 250 CE) sculpture 


found at sites situated along the Pacific slope =” 


and in the adjacent Guatemalan Highlands. 
The Late Preclassic period witnessed an 
explosion of sculptural creativity and 
production across Mesoamerica. Stelae 
became the most prominent sculptural form, 
and their imagery often focused on the acts 
of kings. These expressions of a kingly identity, 
conveyed through vivid imagery in which rulers 
performed the acts of gods or re-enacted mythic 
passages, became increasingly vital during the 
Late Preclassic period along the south coast, 
when many of the first state-level societies were 
forged and political authority was becoming 
increasingly centralized in the hands of a 
privileged few. 

Hieroglyphic writing played an important 
role in Preclassic urbanism. For example, in 
Late Preclassic monumental sculpture we begin 
to see, for the first time, kingly bodies flanking 
hieroglyphic passages as on Tak'alik Ab‘aj 
Stela 5 (Fig. 1a), and hieroglyphic passages 
surrounding kingly bodies as on La Mojarra 
Stela 1 (Fig. 1b). Speakers of many languages — 
Mayan, Mixe-Zoquean, Zapotec — participated 
in this Preclassic experimentation, and new 
modes of representation arose to more fully 
accommodate the needs of diverse text-and- 
image programs. Evidence suggests that only 
a fraction of the ancient populace, and an elite 


Fig. 1: (a) Tak’alik Ab'aj Stela 5; (b) La Mojarra Stela 1. 
Photos by Julia Guernsey. 


one at that, was literate in ancient Mesoamerica. 
Imagery was more accessible because it was 
not anchored to language. Even those 
monuments with scripts, however, should be 
understood as objects whose messages elicited 
what was undoubtedly a variety of intellectual 
and sensory responses, some more accessible 
than others. In commissioning these new — 
frankly, even experimental — inscribed stone 
monuments, Mesoamerican elites were playing 
with the very idea of what it meant to be urban 
in the Preclassic period. They were also 
structuring expectations for generations to follow. 
The explosion of sculptural diversity that 
characterized the advent of the Late Preclassic 
period along the Pacific slope was novel in the 
history of ancient Mesoamerica. But with all of 
its innovations to the ways in which information 
was presented and received, Late Preclassic 
art likely materialized a number of challenges to 
viewers, both reflecting and structuring their new 
lived experience as urban citizens. It surely did 
the same to the artists who were charged with 
finding artistic solutions to the transformations 
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posed by urbanism, as well as the rulers who, presumably, 
commissioned the monuments. 

Urbanism was visualized across Late Preclassic 
Mesoamerica in multiple ways, and the sculptural explosion 
that transpired along the Pacific coast was paralleled by 
divergent, but equally effective, modes of artistic production 
in other regions. On the Pacific slope and in the adjacent 
Guatemalan highlands, stelae — the tall, upright stones whose 
surfaces were often carved and which constituted the focus of 
our study — were frequently paired with altars and accompanied 
by a variety of other sculpted forms that include potbellies, 
thrones, boulder sculptures, pedestal sculptures, and fountain 
stones, as well as an array of plain, or only minimally modified, 
stelae and altars. Carved stone sculptures were also erected 
in the Maya Lowlands, but shared their urban setting with 
mural programs and spectacular architectural facades with 
polychromed stucco masks. In Oaxaca, sites such as Monte 
Alban and Dainzu focused on the stone slabs that formed the 
revetment walls of architecture as a primary surface for artistic 
expression. While hieroglyphic texts appeared on many of 
these different surfaces, approaches to textual organization 
and aesthetic varied widely between Zapotec, proto-Maya, and 
Isthmian (or epi-Olmec) scripts. Stated simply, Late Preclassic 
Mesoamerican art was by no means homogeneous, and it 
indicates that urban visual identities were configured in an 
endless variety of ways. 

One of the dominant themes of Late Preclassic carved 
stelae was political authority and its mythological and supernatural 
justification. This is well exemplified by Kaminaljuyu Sculpture 11 
(Fig. 2), where an elite individual is portrayed in a dynamic 
posture, wearing an elaborate bird costume that references 
broadly shared creation mythologies concerning a supernatural 
avian deity. Late Preclassic monuments such as this, which 
present rulers in mythic contexts, are best thought of as 
“cosmological”: they engaged with pictorial accounts of universal 
order — the stuff of myth and religion — but were equally laden 
with concerns for the proper ordering of people in time and 
space — the stuff of politics and economics. 

Stelae with representations of kingly bodies enacting roles 
of leadership, ritual, and supernatural exchange structured the 
physical space of Late Preclassic cities. But these monuments 
were biased towards an elite vantage point: they privileged 
the domain of “high culture,” or an arena in which rulers and 
their elite cohort sought to define themselves as qualitatively 
distinct from non-elites. Such monuments, strategically placed 
throughout early cities, inspire questions: What do they tell us 
about how rulers made use of these new urban spaces? What 
artistic innovations were shared between urban centers, and 
how did they give form to new communicative networks that 


Figure 2. Kaminaljuyu Sculpture 11, 
photo by Michael Love. 


were part and parcel of Late 
Preclassic urbanisms? 

The term “urbane,” 
which traces its roots to the Latin 
urbanus, “belonging to a city,” is 
useful for contemplating these 
questions. The Oxford English 
Dictionary notes that the term 
describes individuals who 
pursue the ideas or sentiments 
characteristic of a town or city 
life, or possess the qualities 
of action befitting an elegant, 
refined, courteous, civil, or 
sophisticated individual. Yet, 
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in truth, all that is urban is not necessarily urbane. 
Considerations of urbanity conjure the refined aspects 
of city life, rather than its darker underbelly. The term 
“urbane” emphasizes cultured sophistication in 
contrast to “rustic” country life, but neglects the gritty 
realities that, inevitably, accompanied urban living. 

The messages connoted by the term urbane — 
of refinement, education, literacy, status, and 
sophistication — were central to the goals of Late 
Preclassic sculptural assemblages. The monuments 
communicated an urbane identity that, while 
inseparable from the city, was clearly elevated 
above the ordinary: the monuments do not reflect the 
experiences of average urban residents, but instead 
foreground themes that validate the authority of the 
rulers who erected them. By contextualizing the king 
within mythic narratives or alongside hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, the imagery engaged with specialized 
and restricted knowledge. 

Early Mesoamerican scribes engaged with 
emergent script traditions likely took advantage of any 
number of materials, including paper, wood, stucco, 
ceramic, or small stone blocks, for inscription. One 
can see, with Late Preclassic inscribed sculpture, how 
artists grappled with the leap from smaller and more 
ephemeral surfaces to those of monumental carved 
stone. Late Preclassic scribes and rulers were 
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experimenting with the visual signifiers 
of an urban identity, and developed a 
conception of urbanity that was intimately 
tied to notions of literacy. Whether these 
inscriptions were functionally legible to 
potential audiences, however, may have 
been far less important than the fact that 
viewers knew the monument bore both 
image and text — a testament to the 
sophistication and metropolitan ethos of 
the commissioning ruler first and foremost 
but also, by extension, to that of the 
viewers who recognized these innovations. 
Our modern inability to parse these 
early scripts may put modern scholars on a 
similar footing to many of the Late Preclassic 
viewers of these very monuments. Literacy 
was likely reserved for a small portion of 
the populace, but the visual signifiers of a 
carved glyphic passage — whether urbanity, 
eliteness, or wisdom — were just as important. 
These experimental stelae must have been 
extraordinary: they were the avant garde 
art of their day, encountered in only the 
most politically powerful and artistically 
experimental sites. That many of the 
themes, textual components, and visual 
structures we see in Late Preclassic 
sculpture can be traced forward in time 
through the Classic period indicates that 
continued on next page 
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these Late Preclassic innovations had staying image and the ways in which they could 

power. They laid the foundation for key modes be inserted into the built environment. 

of historical production in which messages of During the Late Preclassic period, some 

elite legitimation were tailored to the urban of the most innovative artistic devices were 

environment. visible exclusively in first-tier uroan centers. In 
Beyond the imagery and texts, it is also those major cities, such as Izapa, Tak'alik Ab'aj, 

important to consider the very materiality of or Kaminaljuyu, their programs of monumental 

these monuments. The Late Preclassic stela sculpture set them apart from their smaller, 

tradition took advantage of the smoothed, subsidiary counterparts. Urbanism and city 

planar surfaces of stones whose contours life in primary centers looked different than 

became more regularized and less revelatory at subsidiary sites, in other words, and both 

of the original boulders from which they were internal and external hierarchies were 

carved. Yet a hint of the material’s original communicated visually. At Late Preclassic 

nature often remained, even on monuments primary centers, a visual urban identity 

“made proper” for hieroglyphic inscriptions. developed in which ideas of learnedness, 

For instance, the undulating back of La Mojarra sophistication, and wisdom were foregrounded. 

Stela 1 (Fig. 1b) is as natural as its almost In many ways, as our essay argued, this 

glass-like front is prepared, and Tak'alik Ab'aj period ushered in a new, and increasingly 

Stela 5 (Fig. 1a) juxtaposes a flattened circumscribed, program of intellectualism 

prepared front with a bulbous, boulder-esque and urbanity in Mesoamerica, which set 

back. Artists were experimenting with the the stage for centuries of artistic 

intersections between materiality, text, and production to follow. = 


The Maya World Illustrated 
with artist Steve Radzi 


Uaxactun: “Eight Stones,” is an important Middle 
Preclassic (800-300 BCE) archaeological zone located 
north of the city/state of Tikal. This was one of the 
earliest sites to be professionally investigated and 
reported on. 

Astronomical complexes were first 
identified at Uaxactun and are identified throughout 
Mesoamerica as “E-Groups.” The formal placement 
of these structures allowed the Maya to observe 
astronomical events such as the solstices and 
equinoxes, which in turn helped to determine 
agricultural, seasonal, and ritual events. 

The oldest group at Uaxactun is Group E. 
This area dates back to the Preclassic, around 
600 BCE, with continued building and expansion 
through the Early Classic Period. 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites 
for many years. The original black and white illustrations 
were created in 1995 for an exhibition at the Miami 
Museum of Science. In recent times, Steve has colored 
them, bringing them to life. These illustrations have not 
been published before. We shall feature his work in this 
and upcoming issues. Enjoy. You may visit Steve’s site 
for more of his work. www.mayavision.com E 
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Stones, Solstices, and Sun Dance Structures 
Originally published in the Plains Anthropologist, 1977, Volume 22 No. 76, pp. 86-95, 
by Thomas F. Kehoe and Alice B. Kehoe 


Eleven boulder configurations in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, were examined 
for possible astronomical alignments. 
Three were found to contain alignments to 
summer solstice phenomena. Ethnographic 
interviewing failed to discover any tradition 
of solstice marking in the historic tribes of 
the Northwestern Plains, but did suggest 
that the boulder configurations may have 
been constructed for the private observations 
of calendar-keeping shamans. 

The publication in June, 1974, of 

John A. Eddy’s “Astronomical Alignment 

of the Big Horn Medicine Wheel” set off 

a flurry of activity among archaeologists 
working on the Northwestern Plains. Was 
Eddy justified in claiming that the strange 
boulder construction in Wyoming’s Big Horn 
Mountains is an American Stonehenge? 

Is the Big Horn structure unique? Since 

the senior author had mapped dozens 

of boulder constructions in Saskatchewan, 
Montana, and Alberta, and in 1954 had 
published the interpretation, based on 
ethnographic work with Blackfoot, that at least 
some of the Plains boulder monuments were 
built as memorials to deceased chiefs, we 
decided we should investigate Eddy’s thesis. 

Under a contract from the National 
Museum of Man, National Museums of 
Canada, we planned a two-pronged attack: 
first, carefully checking the boulder constructions 
in the field to determine whether they could 
have been aligned to astronomical phenomena 
Fig. 1), and second, interviewing elders from 
the several tribes of the region to discover 
whether there is a tradition of astronomical 
observation. The project was carried out 
in the summer of 1975 in Saskatchewan. 

For the first phase of the investigation, 
we attempted to confirm calculations, made on 
maps of sites, by direct observation as close 
as feasible to summer solstice (June 22). 

The most promising site was DkMq-2, at the 
west end of the Moose Mountain Upland in 
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southeastern Saskatchewan. Lines of boulders 
in this hilltop construction seemed to replicate 
the lines Eddy had considered significant in 
the Big Horn Medicine Wheel. Eddy joined 
us at the Moose Mountain site for solstice. 
For four dawns we climbed the hill, only to be 
frustrated by fog or heavy cloudbanks hiding 
the northeastern sky; on the fifth morning, we 
were rewarded by the sun’s disc appearing 
over the central cairn of the structure as we 
stood at a smaller cairn at the terminus of 
a rock line, beside a small stone mosaic 
resembling a sunburst (Fig. 2 & 3, next page). 
Eddy was correct: summer solstice can 
be marked by means of the rock alignments 
in this prehistoric configuration. Not only 
sunrise over the central cairn, but also the 
heliacal rising of two bright stars, Sirius and 
Aldebaran, over two other rock alignments at 
the site note the solstice. According to Eddy’s 
calculations, the closest fit for these phenomena 
would have been c. 1 CE, at which period 
continued on next page 


Fig. 1: Stone “Medicine Wheel” locations in Saskatchewan. 
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another stellar sighting, the lower culmination of 
the bright circumpolar star Capella on the north 
horizon at summer solstice sunset, would have 
been marked by a fourth alignment at Moose 
Mountain (Figs. 4 & 5 next page). At 1 CE, 

the sun’s disc, which now comes up over the 
eastern portion of the central cairn, would have 
risen closer to the cairn’s center. We consider 
Eddy’s “best fit” date, 1 CE, acceptable for the 
construction of the Moose Mountain configuration. 


The astronomically calculated date is now confirmed by a 
radiocarbon date of 2650+245 (S-1241) (calibrated date 800 BCE). 
Although it is a surface feature, the high summit of the hill is 
continuously windswept, the stones of the configuration are 
embedded in the sod up to their rounded tops, and it seems 
possible they have remained thus exposed for two thousand years. 

Ten other Saskatchewan boulder configurations were checked 
in 1975 for astronomical alignments, DnNe-2, Ef01-2, DgNf-3, 
ElOd-2, EgNx-1, DiMv-2, Dhf\lb-1, FoNp-2, DnNg-1, and DgMI-1 


(site DhNb-2 could not be located, and the 
configuration on DiNe-1 has been destroyed). 
Of these, only the first two seem to contain 
significant alignments. Six of the remaining 

are crosses, or in DnNg-1, a three-armed figure, 
and two, EgNx-1 and FbNp-2, are circles; all 


have central cairns; varied in size. DgMI-1 is an earthern 
embankment rather than surface boulder construction. Human burials 
were found in the central mounds of DiMv-2 (Montgomery 1908) and 
DgMI-1 (Kehoe 1964); artifacts of the Late Prehistoric period types 
were recovered from DiMv-2 (Montgomery 1908) and EgNx-1 (in 
collections, Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History), and were 


said to have been recovered by a private collector 
from DgMI-1. 

Site DhNe-2, in south-central Saskatchewan 
overlooking the Big Muddy Valley west of the town 
of Minton, is an animal effigy, apparently a turtle 
(though the junior author, remembering Sirius 
is the Dog Star over much of the world, thinks 
it might be a dog) (Fig. 6 next page). The animal’s 
principal axis, from tail to head, is aligned to Sirius 
rising at summer solstice. A diagonal to this is 
formed by two cairns, one inside the animal body 
north of the central rock mound, one just outside, 
south of the body outline. Between these two 
cairns, within the body outline but south of the 
central mound, is a small rock mosaic resembling 
the sunburst design mosaic at Moose Mountain. 
The alignment of these three rock markers points 
to summer solstice sunrise. It is also possible to 


sunrise at Moose 
Mountain “Medicine 
Wheel”, with cairn E 


foreground (with 
vertical range pole) 


distant foresight. 


Fig. 3: Small stone 
mosaic resembling a 


Moose Mountain 
“Medicine Wheel”. 


Fig. 2: Solstice 


(backsight) in 


and cairn 0 a 


sunburst at SoM 


sight summer solstice sunset by aligning 
oneself from the “sunburst” mosaic toward 
the point of juncture between tail and body 
outline, and two thousand years ago to 
sight the lower culmination of Capella on 
this day, and at any time to find true north, 
by standing at the cairn just south of the 
body outline and orienting oneself to the 
same junction of tail and body outline. 
Both these latter sightlines lack foresights, 
however, and therefore are less compelling 
evidence for intended alignments (although 
perishable foresights, such as a pole, could 
have been erected at the tail juncture). 
Eddy was not able to suggest a “best fit” 
date for the Minton Turtle construction. 
continued on next page 
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The third site with a solstice alignment 
lies on the north rim of the South Saskatchewan 
River valley, almost on the Alberta border 
near Empress. Named after the landowner, 
Roy Rivers, the Ef01-2 configuration resembles 
the plan of a Sun Dance lodge: a circular 
outline broken on the south by an entrance 
— a pair of parallel rock lines — leading to a 
central cairn, with fifteen small stone cairns 
spaced around the central cairn rather like 
vowed dancers in a Sun Dance. In the 
western sector of the circle is a partially 
disturbed stone mosaic which may represent 
a sunburst (Fig. 7 next page). It is curious that 
these sunburst design mosaics occurred on 
the solstice sightline, one at each of the three 
significant sites, but did not occur at the 
configurations lacking apparent solstice 
alignments. The possible exception is site 
EgNx-1, which resembles the Roy Rivers 
“Medicine Wheel” but has been in part 
disturbed. At the Roy Rivers site, an observer 
standing at the central cairn sees the summer 
solstice sun setting directly behind the mosaic. 
No other astronomical alignments were 

continued on next page 


Fig.4: Moose Mountain “Medicine Wheel,” 
Site DkMq-2. Drawn by John A. Eddy. 


Fig.5: Moose Mountain from above. 
Courtesy Nathan Friesen, Govt. of Saskatchewan. Fig.6: Minton Turtle Effigy, Site DhNe-2. 
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calculable at this site, though the western 

of the two “entrance” lines does point north. 
Several tipi rings lie on a bench just below 
the knoll on which the configuration is built, 
and one of these rings, somewhat apart from 
the more clustered others, is directly south 
of the “entrance” of the “Wheel.” The second 
phase of our investigations took us to 
reserves where we planned to interview 
Native elders with whom we had worked 

in earlier years. It turned out that none of 
the people we spoke with knew the sites 

we had visited, and none had ever heard 

of marking the solstice with rock alignments. 
Only two Blackfoot recalled the custom of 
honoring chiefs with boulder memorials, and 
these were Jim Weasel Tail, who had given 
T.F. Kehoe information on the custom in 1954 
(Kehoe 1972: 184), and Matthew Melting 
Tallow, who teaches Blackfoot at the 
University of Calgary. 

The consensus of the Native people 
with whom we discussed the astronomically 
oriented sites was that they had been 
constructed by predecessors of the historic 
groups in the Northwestern Plains. “Our elders 
tell us that there was life on this island [earth] 
before us,” said Ernest Tootoosis, a Plains 
Cree from Poundmaker’s band. ‘They had 
their ceremonies; these circles [of rock] are 
left. Our elders tell us not to disturb them, 
leave them alone. They belong to another 
creation .... My old people said these were 
before our time .... Sure, some Indians use 
them today, pray at these sacred grounds, 
but they were here before us.” 

The resemblance of the Roy Rivers 
“Medicine Wheel” to a Sun Dance lodge led 
us to closely question Joe Douquette, a Plains 
Cree from Mistawasis’ band, on the possibility 
of the “Wheel” symbolizing the Sun Dance 
(it could not have been the site of an actual 
ceremony because the knoll on which it lies 
is quite steep). “No,” said Mr. Douquette, 
“there’s only one way of making the [Sun 
Dance] lodge, you can’t make it of stones, 
you need a pole. The tree in the Sun Dance 
[the center pole] is there to lead the people 
to look up, to look up to God, not down to 
the ground.” 
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Fig. 7: Roy Rivers “Medicine Wheel,” Site Ef01-2. 


We inquired about the significance 
of the south-facing “entrance”. Mr. Douquette 
answered, “When they buried people, they 
had the people facing south, on a hill or ona 
rack like that meat rack there” (Mrs. Douquette 
was drying strips of moose meat for pemmican 
near the cabin). “The spirit faces south, where 
the spirits go.” He then launched into recounting 
a dream in which a recently-deceased daughter 
had led him south to the land of the dead. 
“Many old people, many not even old,” he 
concluded, “before they die, they talk about 
going south.” 

Another Cree, Smith Atimoyoo, Cultural 
Director of the Saskatchewan Indian Cultural 
College, had told us that Cree believe the 
spirits of the dead go north; happily, David 
Mandelbaum’s monograph on the Plains 
Cree resolves the conflict: 

[At burial] the pipestem was first pointed 
to the north where dwelt Touching Spirit 
{tcahkapewatayohkan), who directed the 
wandering soul in its course .... Then the 
stem was pointed to the south to Old Man 
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(kice yiniw) who kept the souls in 
his Green Grass World (1940:249). 


During the week in which we had 
planned to interview elders on the Battleford 
district reserves, Sweetgrass Reserve of that 
district held its Sun Dance. The people we 
wished to speak with were attending this 
ceremony, so we obtained permission to 
join the camp. After the close of the Dance, 
Ernest Tootoosis conducted interviews for 
us in Cree with the assembled elders of the 
district. The most instructive information 
came from Mr. Tootoosis when we discussed 
the elders’ consensus with him. We asked 
him whether the summer solstice, the longest 
day of the year, was noted by the Plains Cree. 
He answered affirmatively, “We had ceremonies 
on that day, we prayed. We knew then another 
year was beginning on that day, we prayed 
at the start of another year.” “Do you still 
have the ceremony on the longest day?” 

“Yes, | prayed, | prayed for my children.” 

“How did people tell when it was the 
longest day?” we asked. “We had calendar 
men,” replied Mr. Tootoosis. “Back around 
1929, the last calendar man died on my 
reserve. He had a lot of little sticks, handed 
down for generations, and two bags. Each 
day he’d put one stick from one bag to the 
other. He kept our dates for the [Sun Dance] 
camp. We relied on him for our calendar. 

Now we just look at the [printed] calendar.” 

The calendar men may be the key to the 
astronomically aligned boulder configurations. 
Observation of the solstice may have been 
part of the private knowledge of their calling. 
Other people, even leaders and other shamans, 
would simply have relied upon the calendar 
men to announce the time for the rendezvous 
for the major ceremony. Asmaron Legesse 
(1973: 185-188) describes calendar men of 
the nomadic Galla tribes in Ethiopia. These 
men keep day tallies but correct them twice 
a year by observation of Sirius. By adjusting 
their tallies to agree with the astronomical 
observation, the calendar men of the scattered 
Galla bands keep their day counts true within 
a day or two, and can advise their groups 
when to journey to meet for the tribal 
Gada ceremonies. 


The Moose Mountain configuration, 
the Minton effigy, the Roy Rivers “Medicine 
Wheel” could be the cryptic constructions of 
calendar shamans whose pious observations 
of the manifestations of the Almighty resulted 
in these permanent keys to the movements 
of the seasons. We recalled that in 1961 
and 1962 we saw the shaman Piacwutch 
of Poundmaker’s Reserve stand early each 
morning outside his cabin, his face lifted 
toward the eastern sky, meditating. He told 
us that this maintained his inner reservoir 
of spiritual power. In this daily practice the 
shaman could not help but notice the regular 
movements of astronomical phenomena. 
(We asked Ernest Tootoosis, who is a nephew 
of the late Piacwutch, whether this shaman 
had knowledge of the solstices. Mr. Tootoosis 
remembered his uncle’s attention to natural 
phenomena, but believes that Piacwutch’s 
knowledge came to him directly from his 
spirit, which is said to have journeyed as 
far as Mother Moon “before the astronauts,” 
finding her to be “like an old fireplace, damp 
and ashy.” How much Piacwutch knew of 
astronomical regularities, his nephew could 
not say.) 

The differences between the 
configurations may be the result of the 
individual esoteric knowledge, embodied in 
mythology, of each calendar man. The use 
of the constructions may have died with their 
builders or the builders’ apprentices; certainly 
the ordinary members of the bands would not 
have known their functions. When the original 
function of the construction was no longer 
remembered, these impressively-situated 
strange boulder figures may have been used 
for the burials of important men, culminating 
in the historic Blackfoot tradition of erecting 
memorials to chiefs by placing rock lines, 
ending in cairns, radiating from a tipi ring 
(Kehoe 1954, 1972). 

The preceding summarizes our 1975 
ethno-archaeological project. An unplanned 
set of observations were made at the 
Sweetgrass Sun Dance, and remains to be 
discussed. This set of observations, for which 
three different but equally tenable explanations 

continued on next page 
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will be presented, illustrates Stanislawski’s 
point (1975: 20) “that the data, whether 

in the form of single artifacts or co-varying 
artifact clusters, never speaks for itself. We 
must explain it by testing a series of general 
cross-cultural or specific direct historical 
analogy [here, ethnographic] models.” 

The more detailed one’s knowledge of the 
ethnographic situation that resulted in the 
archaeological remains examined, the more 
difficult it may be to discover the true cause 
— that is, the basis for the maker’s decision 
to proceed thus and not otherwise — for 

the data recovered. 

The Sweetgrass Sun Dance ended 
late on Sunday afternoon, July 13, 1975. By 
full dark (10:30 pm) that night, the more than 
one hundred tents and camper trucks had 
left the site. We remained alone, preferring 
to wait until morning to drive back to Regina. 
When we awakened on Monday, we realized we 
had the opportunity to obtain full measurements 
on the layout of this ceremonial camp and 
of the construction of the Dance lodge 
and auxiliary structures (Fig. 8). For nearly 
three hours, until the band’s clean-up crew 
arrived, we treated the camp flat as an 
archaeological site with standing remains. 
Our final observation on the site was to take 
a Brunton compass reading on the axis of 
the ceremonial structures (Dance lodge, 
including altar; preparatory tipi; sweat lodge; 
and hearths serving the lodges). These 
structures and associated hearths were 
clearly aligned on a single axis: 30° east of 
magnetic north (Fig. 9 next page). Upon arrival 
in Regina, we checked with William Schwartz, 
who had been calculating astronomical rising 
and setting points for us since Eddy’s return 
to Denver. Our suspicion was confirmed. The 
ceremonial structures of the 1975 Sweetgrass 
Sun Dance were aligned to sunrise. 

No one has recorded a sunrise alignment 
for the Sun Dance structures of the Plains 
Cree. Mandelbaum (1940) corroborates our 
informants in giving especial importance to 
the direction south. Because sunrise three 
weeks after summer solstice, when the 
structures were put up, is still close to its most 
northerly position, the sunrise-aligned axis 


Fig.8: Abandoned Sweetgrass Cree Sun Dance 
Camp 1975 with aligned structures. 


allowed entrances to the lodges to face 
approximately south; only a very careful 
observer would realize that they actually were 
oriented south-southwest. Had the structures 
been laid out on a rough north-south axis 
that fortuitously aligned precisely to sunrise? 
A second possibility is that the axis 
of the structures was aligned to a small 
deeplyembedded stone cairn on a low knoll 
overlooking the ceremonial site from the 
north. Ernest Tootoosis was not himself from 
Sweetgrass Reserve, and seemed not to be 
aware of this cairn barely visible in the tall 
grass on the knoll. Boys and ponies had 
been up and down the knoll throughout the 
three days of the camp, but the elders on 
Sweetgrass may respect the remnant of 
an “earlier creation,” as Mr. Tootoosis phrased 
continued on next page 


Stones, Solstices, and Sun Dance Structures by Alice B. Kehoe continued 


it, sufficiently to make it the northern 
terminus of their ceremonial axis. We 

had recorded a similar instance on 

Onion Lake Reserve, north of Sweetgrass 
across the North Saskatchewan River, 
where a shaman from the band presently 
occupying the territory had conducted 
rituals in a boulder effigy said to have 
been built by vanished predecessors 

of the band. 

The third possibility is that the 
sunrise orientation is the private practice 
of the maker of the 1975 Sweetgrass Sun 
Dance, Joe Roan. Mr. Roan, whose father 
is a religious leader of Small Boy’s band 
in Alberta, has married into Sweetgrass 
and had not formerly made its Sun Dances. 
Chief Small Boy has been leading a nativistic 
revival, attempting to have his band live as 
closely as feasible (given the need for cash 
for clothing, gas to visit friends’ reserves, etc.) 
to their ancestral tradition. Is a sunrise 
alignment Mr. Roan’s personal vision 
experience? or a special development in 
Small Boy’s group? The schedule we had 
planned for our 1975 work did not permit 
us to return then to question Mr. Roan. 

We know through our fieldwork that three 
Saskatchewan boulder configurations are not 
likely to have been memorials to deceased 
Blackfoot chiefs, and do seem to have been 
aligned to summer solstice phenomena. We 
found a pleasing explanation for these 
alignments and for their variance from each 
other in the account of Ethiopian Galla 
calendar keepers. We also find ourselves 
clasping a can of worms: what, if any, 
is the significance of the sunrise orientation 
of the 1975 Sweetgrass Cree Sun Dance? 
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Fig. 9: Structures aligned to sunrise, Sweetgrass Cree 
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Girl Archaeologist by Alice Beck Kehoe 


Girl Archaeologist recounts Alice Kehoe’s life, begun in an era very 
different from the twenty-first century in which she retired as an 

honored elder archaeologist. She persisted against entrenched tee | K 
patriarchy in her childhood, at Harvard University, and as she did -jen 
fieldwork with her husband in the northern plains. A senior male a EEr Dä 
professor attempted to quash Kehoe’s career by raping her. Her GIRL 
Harvard professors refused to allow her to write a dissertation in j 
archaeology. Universities paid her less than her male counterparts. ARCHAEOLOGIST 
Her husband refused to participate in housework or childcare. Working m A na 

in archaeology and in the histories of American First Nations, Kehoe ES 
published a series of groundbreaking books and articles. Although 
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This Alice Kehoe’s memoir was published by 


she was denied a conventional career, through her unconventional University of Nebraska Press. 
breadth of research and her empathy with First Nations people she ISBN 978-1-4962-2936-6 (PB); 
gained a wide circle of collaborators and colleagues. Throughout her ISBN'979+1-4962-3109-3. (EPUB); 

Kehoe found and fostered a sisterhood of feminists — stron pi nant aA 
carcer enoe fou a À . . f g, The book is available now on the University of 
bright women archaeologists, anthropologists, and ethnohistorians Nebraska Press website: Girl Archaeologist 
who have been essential to the field. Girl Archaeologist is the story of Use Code 6AS21 for a 40% discount. 


how one woman pursued a professional career in a male-dominated field during a time of great 
change in American middle-class expectations for women. 


Alice Beck Kehoe is a professor of anthropology emeritus at Marquette University. She is 

the author of seventeen books and four co-edited volumes, including North American Indians: 
A Comprehensive Account, The Land of Prehistory: A Critical History of American Archaeology, 
Amskapi Pikuni: The Blackfeet People, and North America Before the European Invasions. 


“Alice Kehoe’s Girl Archaeologist is a triumph. Piercing, funny, and heartbreaking all at once, 
the story of Kehoe’s grit and perseverance in the face of rampant sexism will keep you glued.” 
— Becky Cooper, author of We Keep the Dead Near Us and Senior Fellow 
at Brandeis’s Schuster Institute for Investigative Reporting 


“Alice Kehoe is a living legend in archaeology. Despite the odds, Kehoe created space 
in a sexist field and society that long devalued and denigrated women. In this valuable memoir, 
particularly in our era of #MeToo, she digs deep with self-reflection and searing honesty 
to survey her struggles and breakthrough achievements. There are lessons for everyone 
in Kehoe’s life story, persevering through it all with unbroken tenacity.” 
— Chip Colwell, Editor, SAPIENS, author of Plundered Skulls and Stolen Spirits: 
Inside the Fight to Reclaim Native America’s Culture 


“Girl Archaeologist is everything that Alice Beck Kehoe is — witty and irreverent while 
at the same time touching, honest, and open. An easy read, this book is necessary 
for anyone interested in archaeology’s less-than-welcoming history, especially in light 
of today’s calls for social justice, inclusion, and equity.” 

— Joe Watkins, PhD, RPA #10119; Senior Consultant, Archaeological and Cultural Education 
Consultants; LLC Treasurer, The Heritage Education Network; Designated Campus Colleague, 
School of Anthropology, University of Arizona; Research Associate, Center for Ainu 
and Indigenous Studies, Hokkaido University 


Alice Kehoe will be our Aztlander zoom presenter on Friday, April 8 ! a 
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Oaxacascape: Fiery Sunset, by Mitzi Linn 


Aztlander Artist Focus: Let's get to Know: 


Coyote Woman is the alter ego of artist, painter, and poet Mitzi Linn. They began their 
magical journal together at Monte Alban, the ancient ceremonial center on the 
mountain top above Oaxaca, Mexico. 


In her own words: 


| fell in love with Oaxaca Mexico in 1982 and 
had the good fortune to delve deeply into the 
culture, art and spirit of this beautiful place 
over the past decades. The quality of light, 
the friendships with Oaxacans, the fiestas, 
the customs, the folk art and weavings, the 
music, the fine art, the cuisine, the ancient 
indigenous ruins/sites, and the breathtaking 
vistas — all inspired me to start painting 
again. Study of myths, religions, ethnic art, 
ancient cultures and history integrated with 
initiations and practice of the Mystic Arts, 
Buddhism and Spiritual Feminism informs 
the images and symbols | use. 

Natural beauty has always inspired 
and nurtured me. | express that beauty in 
paintings of symbolic landscapes alluding 
to actual places on the planet. The warm, 
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Coyote Woman Flies over Abiquiu, New 
Mexico....Gouache painting | did after spending 
some beautiful times in New Mexico. And a 
salute to Georgia O’Keefe who’s presence 
is still felt. Painting title is “Coyote Woman 
visits Abiquiu? | love fall in New Mexico. 
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offerings, or sacred 


with the water and 
fire serpents. Time 
to plant somewhere 


for the old customs 


Spring....Zapotec 
offering: Here’s 
a little gouache 

painting | started 

awhile back and 
tucked away to 
finish later. Corn 


bundles, in the 
foreground along 


in Zapotec land, 
or Oaxaca. May 
spring bring new 
life and a respect & 


Ls Bx MS Rie ES 
vibrant colors | use energize the viewer’s spirit. 
| paint human bodies as part of landscapes 
because we humans are part of the earth. 
| think of them as sacred landscapes. 

Living in Oaxaca, Mexico, inspired me to 
paint seriously. | had to paint my impressions 
and feelings inspired by that ancient, culturally 
rich area. It was in Oaxaca | rediscovered that 
quality of life that allowed me time to really look 
at things, take them in, absorb them, and interact 
internally with them. My paintings come from 
that interaction of self and world. Many of my 
series of paintings were birthed in Oaxaca — the 
Oaxacascapes, the Day of the Dead Series and 
the tropical landscapes, the Banana Leaf Series. 

Spending time in New Mexico, Arizona 
and other parts of the Southwest near the 
border inspired the “Borderlands Series”. | try to 
communicate that the Border region with Mexico 
includes the same cultures — Native American 
and Hispanic in similar landscapes. People, 

continued on next page 
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cultures and objects native to this continent flowed Following the Fiesta (Journal entry) 
through this region since time immemorial. 

| paint in gouache, a non-plastic water color. It is 
a traditional medium used historically by many fine artists 
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One of the first nights back in Oaxaca 
last November, | chanced upon a joyful 


including Chagall, Rivera, and others. | am mostly self procession with sky rockets and a 
taught as a painter and developed my own way of using marching band coming up M. Alcala, 
gouache over time. the pedestrian street of downtown 

My interest in First American cultures, studies of Oaxaca. A society of people from the 
African Dance, Tantric Art, practicing Tibetan Buddhism, Istmus of Tehuantepec was having its 


and my general study of symbols and mythology gives me annual fandango (dance and party). 
a deep understanding of multi-cultural and universal images. Beautiful young women in traditional 
| honor the Feminine as the source of my inspiration. continued on next page 


Gouache painting by Mitzi Linn: “MEXICO I: 1995”. | was in Oaxaca, Mexico, on January 1, 1994 
when the Zapatistas took over San Cristobal de las Casas, Chiapas. | had planned to go there on 
January 3 but couldn’t since the government of Mexico was attacking the indigenous people around 
San Cristobal. | heard the bombing of the local sacred mountains during a phone conversation with 
Marcey Jacobsen. Her book of black and white photos, The Burden of Time, contains many images 
of the very people whose lives were being threatened during those days. As time went on, we found 
out that the Zapatistas are mostly Maya women and men who now occupy parts of Chiapas near 
Ocosingo. | was able to go to Chiapas again in November 1994. | did this painting when | returned 
to the U.S. in 1995. 

The woman wears a Maya huipil (dress) as she looks out a window towards the mountains. 
An anthropomorphic vase with an indigenous face refers to a type of funerary pottery from the past. 
It holds a bouquet of calla lilies from the fields around San Cristobal. On the shelf, a jaguar munches 
on a heart, the blood drips down on a book entitled Mexico. Below a blue spirit horse rears above 
three flowering Mayan crosses referring to a sacred spot. A copy of a magazine has a picture of the 
Zapatista leader, subcomandante Marcos. The woman looking out the window wonders about the 
future. This painting is an homage to the indigenous people of Mexico. 

Editor’s note: | really love this colorful painting, especially the significance of everything 
portrayed. I’m using a stylized version of this painting by Mitzi Linn as the May Aztlander cover. And 
in the May issue, look forward to a new article by Mitzi Linn that she is creating especially for us! 
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embroidered, flowered velvet 
long skirts and tops, and gold 
jewelry strutted their stuff up the 
street in front of those towering 
paper mâché puppets, called 
marmotes. These puppets appear 
at all these kinds of fiestas, their 
brightly painted faces smiling 
high above the parading crowd. 
Without a thought | found 
myself tagging along behind the 
last couple saying to a man that 
| want to be a Zapotec in my next 
life. The procession found its way 
to the churchyard of Carmen Alta 
on Garcia Vigil. This part of the 
fandango involved paying tribute 


to Carmen, with various women a L) O 


carrying flowers down the church 
aisle to Carmen on the front altar. 

Carmen Alta church was built over a 
shrine to a local, pre-Spanish goddess for 
whom the Guelaguetza was staged. This 
Prehispanic gathering brought together 
groups from all over the area. They celebrated 
for days — dancing, feasting and trading 
goods produced in their various pueblos. 
The Guelagueiza is still celebrated annually 
on a nearby mountain top at the open air 
amphitheater with beautifully costumed 
indigenous dancers who throw the audience 
gifts. The dance groups come from pueblos 
all over the state of Oaxaca. It has become 
an expensive tourist attraction, so many 
pueblos stage their own Guelaguetza 
in July also for the regular folks. 

Meantime in the church yard, the 
band kept playing while the puppets and 
the young women danced. A large twirling 
painted ball was held aloft on a long, thick 
pole, turned by a young man who also 
danced the traditional jarabe at the same 
time. He had to be strong and balanced. 
When the band stopped, he rested the giant 
globe’s pole on the paving stones in the 
hands of a friend. Another dancer took up 
twirling the globe and dancing when the band 
started up again. | sat on the rim an empty 
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Frida and Diego, by Mitzi Linn. 
fountain. | thought | might talk to some of the women, 
but started trading observations with a mature man 
sitting on the fountain rim near me. He asked where 

| came from, calling me “chula”. | smiled to still be 
thought of as attractive; only in Latin America. A 
woman came around with a bottle of mescal and 

tiny shot glasses made from bamboo pieces — the 
perfectly natural glass. | toasted “mi querida Oaxaca” 
to the indigo sky. 

My companion of the moment, Emiliano, and 
| toasted “salud” to each other. He said that he lives 
now at Zaachila, though he came from the Istmus. 

A farmer, he related that the summer’s drought had 
meant no harvest this year for those in the valley’s 
agriculture production. No money and no help from 
the government. | remember him commenting 
“now begins the suffering” a direct translation from 
Spanish. Still, given the party situation, he was 
cheerful. The Mexican point of view includes 
making fun of serious situations over which 

you have little control. 

About 10 pm, the fiesta began breaking up, and 
| wafted down Garcia Vigil towards Calle Matamoros 
to a boarding house where | spent a few days. The 
mescal left me light headed and, though | know 
downtown Oaxaca really well, | almost got lost. 


Note: You can see more paintings, short stories, 
and poetry by Mitzi Linn, on her blogspot at: 


Coyote Woman's Journal E 


The Plumed and Horned Serpent 
in Ancient Southwest Rock Art 


There are many Mesoamerican motifs found in Southwest 
rock art, among them, the rain god, the plumed serpent, the 
outlined cross, the thunderbird, the Hero Twins. Rock art 
associated with this iconography appears in all of the cultures 
of the Southwest; the Ancestral Puebloan people, Salado, 
Hohokam, Mogollon, Mimbres cultures among them. 

Most of this Mesoamerican-related rock art was created 
between 600-1200 CE. A time period in the Southwest where 
long distance trade routes were being developed and expanded 
deep into Mesoamerica to the south. Long distance scarlet 
macaw trade into the Southwest, stretched 1000 miles into 
Mesoamerica all the way to the Gulf Coast jungles. 

At 450 CE, in the Southwest, merchants coming to trade 
for turquoise brought with them Mesoamerican religious ideas. 
They introduced ancient Southwest people to the religion of 
Quetzalcoatl, the plumed serpent. The plumed serpent deity 
began appearing in the Mimbres region rock art at 1000-1150 CE, 
and this plumed serpent iconography spread to the Jornada 
Mogollon region in southern 
New Mexico and the Casas 
Grandes region from Chihuahua 
to the Arizona Chaco region. 
In the Southwest, the deity 
is associated with water, wind, 
maize, the sun, stars, Venus 
and warfare. These are among 
the many traits Mesoamericans 
ascribed to the their creator 
deity Quetzalcoatl. 

Eventually the plumed 
serpent theme spread beyond 


Tied-snakes on a Mississippian 
stone palette from the 
Moundville Archaeological Site. 
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The Parowan Gap Petroglyphs 
are in Utah. Parowan Gap is a 
wind-carved narrow notch where a 
stream ran through the landscape 
eons ago. The road through the gap 
was a passage through the Red Hills 
for First Americans who lived in the 
Parowan Valley. See the December 
Aztlander for an article about 
Parowan Gap by V. Garth Norman. 
Image: Richard Friedland. 


Arizona and New Mexico to 
Texas, Utah, Colorado across 
the Southwest as you will see 
in the slideshow provided at 
the end of this article. 
continued on next page 


*Michael Ruggeri is Professor Emeritus from the City Colleges of Chicago. He is the 
moderator of the largest and oldest Ancient Americas listserv on the world wide web: 
Aztlan. He also moderates an Andean list and a Mound Builders list. Mike serves 
on the Board of the Illinois Association for the Advancement of Archaeology and 

the Board of the Chicago Archaeological Society. He has taught courses on 
Mesoamerica, Mexican History, and Latin American History among other courses 

in his 33-year teaching career. He maintains over 50 different web pages on all 


aspects of the Ancient Americas. For the Chicago Archaeological Society, he contributes a regular 
column to their newsletter, the CODEX, and has given many lectures to the Society on various 
Ancient Americas topics. Mike tells us he maintains the largest presence on the world wide web 


in the area of the Ancient Americas. 


Explore Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas Web Pages at this hyperlink: Mikes AA pages 


The Plumed and Horned Serpent in Ancient Southwest Rock Art 
by Michael Ruggeri continued 


In Mesoamerica, the feathered serpent 
Quetzalcoatl is closely linked to breath, 
clouds, the return of the rains, gusts of wind 
accompanying oncoming rainstorms, and 
the rain deity Tlaloc. 

Quetzalcoatl was a benevolent god born 
of a virgin mother. He rescued humankind from 
the netherworld by dripping his blood onto 
the bones of men, women and children, giving 
them renewed life. According to the Aztec 
Gods & Goddesses Internet site, “He taught 
men science and the calendar, and 


devised ceremonies. He discovered corn, ; ae FO a sd Beg Ts es 
and all good aspects of civilization. f Horned Serpent, a derivative of the Mesoamerican 
Quetzalcoatl is a perfect representation of plumed serpent, with horn pointed backwards; rock 
saintliness.” Lord of hope, healing and the art above a pueblo ruin in northern New Mexico. 
planet Venus, he glorified learning, o VT PIERE ESZE 
arts, poetry and thought — “all = he Rie at 


things good and beautiful.” 

An amalgam of the Quetzal 
bird with its iridescent feathers 
and the Coat, the serpent of 
storm clouds and lightning. As his 
iconography moved northward, 
the iconography changed from 
plumed serpents to and horned 
serpents, but often the conical 
dressed headdress hat was also 
shown in Southwest rock art. 

The horned and plumed 
serpent also appears in 
Mississippian iconography at 
about the same time it appears 
in the Southwest, in the wide 


area of Mississippian culture Quetzalcoatl (with a conical- 


influence from Oklahoma to the shaped mask), as depicted $ A ae ey 
Mississippi region to Florida. The in the Codex Borbonicus. Plumed serpent head, with a 
appearance of this iconography in this region attests to the wide- wolf-like face, on top of a 
ranging influence this Mesoamerican based religion had across conical-shaped mask on a mask; 
North America. rock art at Hueco Tanks State 


There is a lot to explore and learn about these connections. _‘Wstorical Park, in far west Texas. 
In the slide show below, you will see the advance of Mesoamerican iconography from Mexico 
to the Mississippian Cultures and the Ancient Southwest: P/umed Serpent Rock Art | 


You can always get zoom recording announcements here: 
Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube: 


Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube 
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és) Noteworthy Posts in the News: 


Lidar Works Underground, Too! 
submitted by Janice Van Cleve 
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Lidar has been enormously useful in locating 
Maya structures below the jungle canopy 
(see “Tikal” in the December 2021 Aztlander). 
Now it is being used underground in the 
tunnels beneath the Copan acropolis. 
Researchers from the University ES. eaan? 
of Nebraska, under the direction of Ricardo The colorful recreated Rosalila structure is the centerpiece 
Agurcia-Fasquelle and supported by of the Copan Sculpture Museum. 
Asociación Copan, took their equipment SR TEA ee A 
deep below the surface to build a digital map M ai gw 
of the Rosalila temple and the archeologists 
tunnels around it. The objective is to plan the 
restoration and conservation of this unique 
1400 year old monument. The University of 
Nebraska — Lincoln has the link to the full 
article with video here: 
Huskers Help Power Maya Temple 


Asociación Copan is supported by the Copan 
Maya Foundation. For more information and 
to help the preservation effort, please see: Z AS ERNS 
http./www.copanmaya.org Artist’s rendering of the Rosalila that lies buried under 
Janice Van Cleve is focuses her research on Copan’s Structure 16. Courtesy of latinamericanstudies.org 
Copan and is author of The Kings of Copan and biographic novels of Eighteen Rabbit and Yax Kuk Mo. m 
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Researchers Locate Central Cacao Groves 
in the Yucatan 


Researchers at Brigham Young University, including professor 
emeritus Richard Terry and graduate students Bryce Brown 
and Christopher Balzotti, worked closely with archaeologists 
from the U.S. and Mexico to identify locations the Maya used to 
provide the perfect blend of humidity, calm and shade required 
by cacao trees. The archaeologists have found evidence of 
Maya sites chosen for the best cacoa tree plantings. They 
conducted soil analyses of 11 sinkholes in the Yucatan and 
found theobromine and caffeine biomarkers for cocoa production. 

“Now we have these links between religious structures and the religious crops grown in these 
sinkholes,” Terry said. “Knowing that the cacao beans were used as currency, it means the sinkholes 
were a place where the money could be grown and controlled. This new understanding creates a rich 
historical narrative of a highly charged Maya landscape with economic, political and spiritual value.” 

The evidence of cacao cultivation alongside archaeological findings also supports the idea 
that cacao was important in the ideological move from a maize god to a sun god. 

Science Daily has the report here: Cacao Grown in Maya Cenotes wm 


April 5, 7 pm PT 
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Gs Uncoming Zoom and In-Person Events for April 


Q 
April 5, 6 pm MT 
Archaeology Southwest Webinar Oregon Archaeological Society Zoom 
“A Rafter of Burials: Sapa’owingeh “The Wenas Creek Mammoth Dig 
Turkey Interments” in Central Washington” 
After registering, you will receive a confirmation The lecture will be on YouTube one week after 
email containing information about joining the the event, go to: 
webinar. Even though you'll be able to see and hear The Wenas Creek Mammoth Di 
us during this live online event, we won't be able USO T E i 
to see or hear you — no need to change. April 6, 6 pm MT 
Sign up here: A Rafter of Turkey Burials Desert Foothills Chapter, 
April 7, 4 pm MT Arizona Archaeological Society 
Crow Canyon Archaeological Center Zoom “The 1894 Lowell Expedition to Arizona”” 
“The House of the Cylinder Jars: Room 28 free presentation by Dr. Kevin Schindler. 
in Pueblo Bonito, Chaco Canyon” In 1894, an Easterner named Andrew Douglass 
explored the Arizona Territory in search of an ideal 


site to establish an astronomical observatory for 


with the great Patricia Crown. 
Bostonian Percival Lowell. Traveling by train and 


To join in this event, go to: 
Room 28 in Pueblo Bonito stagecoach, Douglass visited Tombstone, Tucson, 
Tempe, Prescott, and Flagstaff. While making 


scientific observations at each locale, he 


April 7, 1 pm ET 
experienced a variety of unforeseen episodes. 


AIA Lecture 
“Discovery! Ancient Maya Wooden Buildings Dr. Schindler is an awardwinning educator 
Underwater in Belize” and writer with a 20-year career at the 
with the better than wonderful Heather McKillop. Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff. 
For more information email Mary Kearney at: 


To join in this event, go to: 
Ancient Maya Buildings Underwater in Belize maryvk92@aol.com 


April 1,7 PMET*6PMCT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


“Maya Agroforestry: New Research from Tikal” by David L. 


Tikal has been the focus of archaeological research for 
over a century, yet the interactions between the Maya 
and the surrounding Neotropical forests remain largely 

enigmatic. This study aimed to help fill that void by using 

a powerful new technology, environmental DNA analysis, 
that enabled us to characterize the site core vegetation 

growing in association with the artificial reservoirs that 
provided the city water supply. Because the area has no 
permanent water sources, such as lakes or rivers, these 
reservoirs were key to the survival of the city, especially 

during the population expansion of the Classic period 

(250-850 CE). Our samples encompassed the time 


before, during and after the occupation of Tikal 
(1000 BCE-900 CE). Results indicate that the banks of the ancient reservoirs were primarily fringed 


with native tropical forest vegetation rather than domesticated species during the Maya occupation. 


Dr. David Lentz is a Professor of Biological Sciences at the University of Cincinnati. He is a 
paleoecologist and archaeobotanist who specializes in the study of Mesoamerican cultures. He has 
published three books and more than 120 research articles and book chapters. Recently (2021), he 

was a Fellow in residence at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Museum in Washington, D.C. 


Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: Maya Agroforestry 


Three Reservoirs near downtown Tikal, along 
with a Silting Tank and a Spring! 


Shumla Archaeological Research 
& Education Center 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for April 
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April 8, 9:30 am — April 9, 10 am ET 
Dumbarton Oaks Online Symposium 
“Guided Tour to Meyers Springs 
Rock Art Site and Shumla Headquarters” 
with archaeologist Vicky Roberts. Meets at the 


“Tenochtitlan: Imperial Ideologies on Display” 
This two-day symposium presents new 
discoveries about the Aztec city of Tenochtitlan 
and examines its consolidation as an imperial 
center across time. The event will be held intersection of TX-349 and US-90 in Dryden, Texas 
and caravans to Meyers Springs Ranch. $160. 


at Dumbarton Oaks and will be accessible 
to the public via live-stream zoom. 


To register for this event, go to: 
Tenochititlan Ideologies on Display 
April 12, 5:30 pm MT 


Taos Archaeological Society Zoom 
“Color and Directional Symbolism 
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Pictograph in Meyers Spring Shelter, photo courtesy of Shumla. 


Meyers Springs is an impressive rock art site 


at Pueblo Bonito, Chaco Canyon” 
with fragments of Pecos River style rock art and 
images relating to the Historic period including 


Pueblo Bonito Kiva 1 


horses, warriors on horseback, missions, 
crosses, figures wearing ecclesiastical robes 
and headgear, a horse-drawn wagon, teepees, 
shields, bows and arrows, and bison. 


G Z A : “the ` ` R -> ] 
To join this event, go to: 
https:/zoom.us/oin : 
To register for this event, go to: 
Guided Tour to Meyers Creek Rock Art Site 
April 13, 7 pm MT 


and enter the Zoom ID: 545 842 9500 
San Juan Basin Archaeological Society 


April 13, 6-7 pm MT 
Verde Valley Archaeology Center (VVAC) 
“Set in Stone but Not in Meaning: a ial f 
Southwestern Indian Rock Art” Our Teeth Tell Tales: Living and Moving 
l l during the AD 1000-1200s in New Mexico” 
A free presentation by archaeologist a 
Allen Dart To join this event, go to: 
Our Teeth Tell Stories 
and enter Meeting ID: 857 8070 6701 
and Passcode: 578820 


Ancient Indian pictographs (rock paintings) and 
petroglyphs (symbols carved or pecked on rocks) 
are claimed by some to be forms of writing for 
April 14, 7 pm MT 
Pacific Coast Archaeological Society Zoom 
“Tracking the First Americans” 


which meanings are known. But are such claims 
The White Sands locality is important because 


supported by archaeology or by Native Americans 
themselves? Mr. Dart illustrates southwestern 

petroglyphs and pictographs, and discusses how 

the site provides convincing evidence that 

humans were in what is now southern 


even the same rock art symbol may be interpreted 
New Mexico between 23,000 and 21,000 years 
Email a registration request to: 


differently from popular, scientific, and modern 
Native American perspectives. This program 
is made possible by Arizona Humanities. 
membership@pcas.org by noon on the day 
of the meeting. You will receive an email shortly 
with a link to the Zoom event. 


This is not an Old Pueblo Archaeology Center 
event. For more information contact 


Gay Chanler at 928-310-2856 or by email at: 
m.chanler@hotmail.com 


ee Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for April 


April 18, 7 pm MT 


April 20, 8 pm ET 
Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society Institute of Maya Studies’ Zoom 
“Exploring the Many Interpretations “The Second-Most Popular Maya Art 
of Chaco” in Ancient Times (Right after Cooking!)” 
Free online presentation by Steve Plog. with Mark Van Stone, Ph.D., G.F. 
Multiple interpretations have been proposed In 2014, Mark Van Stone discovered a rich col- 
to explain what has been referred to as the 


lection of 208 ancient Maya Molds in the Ruta 
“Chaco Phenomenon,” defined primarily by Maya Foundation collection. Along the way, he 
the construction of large masonry great houses has learned a great deal about the role played 
and roads in Chaco Canyon. | briefly discuss the in Maya society by Maya figurines. You'll nev- 
history of research in Chaco and consider some €r guess! As he puts it, “Unlike all other Maya 
of the ways the long period of excavations and artworks, figurines were not just for the elites 
our understanding of the earliest excavations, — They were accessible to everyone. This com- 
has impacted our perception of Chaco great Pelling feature kept us going for all this time! 
houses. This history has influenced our Since then, he has worked — with co-author Paul 
perception of some key aspects of Chaco sites, | Johnson — on a catalog of the molds, and it will 
including great houses, and as a result have led be published n April by Tacaelel Press. 
us to oversimply key aspects of Chaco Canyon In 1997, Michael Coe invited Mark Van Stone 
history. Finally, | summarize what recent fo be co-author for Reading the Maya Glyphs — 
collaborative research I’ve been involved in fee Coe panes i eee - Your t 
has revealed about the social organization and g ‘book. Maya Mold vs ae ee ee er 
Mescamengan deisel nips OMNE Pueblo Johnson), is a catalog of Ancient Maya ceramic 
people who lived in the canyon. molds and an investigation into the function of 
To register for this webinar event, go to: Maya figurines. To join this event, go to: 
Exploring Chaco 


Maya Mold Made with Mark Van Stone 
Thursday, April 21, 7 to 8:30 pm 


Arizona/Mountain Standard Time 
same as Pacific Daylight Time). 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
“Third Thursday Food for Thought” Zoom 


“The Mimbres Twins and the Rabbit in the Moon” 
by archaeologist Marc Thompson, PhD 


The Mimbres lunar 
jackrabbit with 

a crescent moon, 
image courtesy of 
Marc Thompson. 


This presentation documents illustrations from Classic Mimbres Black-on-white ceramic bowls 
(1000-1130 CE) depicting the Panamerican apologue of the Hero Twins saga. These motifs account 
for about 12% of Mimbres figurative bowls and can be arranged in a narrative sequence from birth, 

trials, tests, death, and resurrection of the Hero Twins, to apotheosis as the sun and the moon. 

In this saga, the Hero Twins survive the tests, trials, and ballgame challenge through guile, 

cunning feats, and as tricksters of legerdemain. This tale, the characters, and the basic plot 
are known throughout North, Central, and South America. The deep, fundamental basis of the story 
revolves around dualities as in two sides of the same coin; they include life and death, dark and light, 
and male and female. Cognate Hero Twins motifs, both graphic and recorded, are documented 
on Classic Maya ceramics (200-900 CE), in the 16th century Twins’ saga of the Popol Vuh book 
of the Maya, and in US southwestern traditional tales. Comparing these similar, but ethnically distinct 
accounts allows for a fuller comprehension of these emblematic, evocative, heroic figures. 
To register, go to: Mimbres Twins and the Rabbit in the Moon 


April 27, 8 pm ET 


“Ging 


April 26, 6-7 pm MT 
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Arizona State Museum (ASM) Zoom 


“Oaxacan Mezcal in the Global Craft Economy” 
Free online zoom by Ronda Brulotte, PhD. 


Not only is mezcal Oaxaca’s fastest-growing rural 
industry, it connects the region to an emergent 
network of producers, brokers, and consumers 

across the US-Mexico border and beyond. Mezcal 
may be joining more well-known foods of Mexican 
origin commonplace in U.S. markets (corn, chile, 
chocolate), but its popularity is distinctly tied to the 
creation of a new class of global food consumers 
who prize mezcal as craft within the artisanal food 
movement. At the same time, its growing popularity 
is spurring questions about the sustainability of the 
industry. In this presentation Dr. Ronda Brulotte, 
University of New Mexico Associate Professor of 
Geography and Environmental Studies and 
Associate Director for Academic Programs at 
the Latin American and Iberian Institute at UNM, 
explores Oaxacan mezcal as a newcomer to the 
global market. This program is held in conjunction 
with ASM’s exhibit Wrapped in Color: Legacies of 
the Mexican Sarape showing through July 2022. 


To register, go to: 
Oaxacan Mezcal in the Global Craft Economy 
April 28, 6:30-8:30 pm ET 


Smithsonian Associates Streaming series 
“The Inca and Machu Picchu” 
Set high in the Peruvian Andes, Machu Picchu, 
built by the Inca around 1450, is one of the most 
spectacular archaeological sites in the world. 
Designated a Peruvian Historical Sanctuary and 
UNESCO World Heritage Site, Machu Picchu 
embodies archaeological and historical 
importance, mythic and symbolic significance, 
and a myriad of contemporary political and 
cultural issues. But the reasons why it was built 
remain unclear. Looking through the lenses of 
geography, history, art, and archaeology, cultural 
historian George Scheper explores the Inca 
civilization from its beginnings to the Spanish 
conquest in the 16th century, with a special 
focus on Machu Picchu. 
To register, go to: 
The Inca and Machu Picchu 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for April 


Keith Prufer (Professor of Anthropol 
an archaeologist, isotope ecologist, and core 
faculty in the Center for Stable Isotopes (CSI) 
at University of New Mexico. He has directed 
long-term interdisciplinary field and laboratory 


Institute of Maya Studies’ Zoom 
“Tracking Early and Middle Holocene Human 
Diet and Mobility in the Maya Lowlands” 
with Keith Prufer, Ph.D. 
Ongoing research at rockshelter sites in the 
Maya Mountains of Belize is changing how 
we view the early foragers and farmers in 
the neotropics. Humans utilized these sites 
before 12,500 cal. BP subsisting on hunting, 
freshwater resources, and C3 plants. 
The earliest burials descended from Native 
Americans who migrated southward from the 
Western U.S. into Central and South America 
before 10,000 cal. BP. These founding lineages 
formed distinctive communities across the 
neotropics by 7,000 cal. BP as they began 
intensifying food production. Our study indicates 
maize was a minor, but notable, part of the 
diet prior to 4,700 cal. BP, but rapidly became 
a staple in less than 700 years. 
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studies for the past two decades focused on 
human adaptation in the neotropics throughout 


he Holocene. Since 2015, he has worked 
collaboratively combining archaeometric and 
genomic data on tropical foragers and farmers 
in Central America. He has also worked 
extensively public archaeology outreach 
and consultations with Indigenous Maya 
communities and other stakeholders. His 
current research addresses issues of mobility, 
migration, diet, and social organization. 


Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: 
Diet and Mobility in the Maya Lowlands 


Archaeology Southwest Zoom on YouTube 
“The Importance of Birds in Chaco Canyon” 


The Importance of Birds in 
Chaco Canyon 


AN ARCHAEOLOGY CAFE PRESENTATION BY: 


Katelyn Bishop 


A presentation by Katelyn Bishop of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Katelyn shared 
some of the findings and insights from an analysis 
of avifaunal remains from Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico. Analysis reveals how birds were 
involved in people’s lives in Chaco Canyon and 
the many types of birds these people valued. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
The Importance of Birds at Chaco Canyon 


AIA — Milwaukee Society Zoom Recording 


“Traveling Prehistoric Seas: Boats, 
the Oceans, and Archaeological Evidence 
for Precolumbian Voyages” 


=», AIA Milwaukee Society Presents: 
w Dr. Alice Kehoe 
Traveling Prehistoric Seas: Boats, the 
Oceans, and Archaeological Evidence for 
Precolumbian Voyages 


with Alice Kehoe, Professor Emeritus, 
Marquette University. 

The idea that Columbus discovered an unknown New World 
in 1492 was popularized in the nineteenth century as part 
of U.S. “Manifest Destiny” propaganda for taking over 
the American continent. Indians were labeled “Savages” 
isolated from the rest of the world and incapable of great 
works. Similarities between Old World and American crafts 
are still conventionally said to be independent inventions, 
and long ocean voyages impossible. Dr. Kehoe is well- 
known in American archaeology for challenging traditional 
perspectives and questioning widely held assumptions. 
She holds a BA degree from Barnard College and a PhD 
from Harvard University. She has conducted extensive 
archaeological and ethnographic fieldwork in Montana 
and Saskatchewan focusing on bison drives, historic 
trading posts, and a range of other types of sites. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Traveling Prehistoric Seas 


$ Recordings of Important Videos You May Have Missed 


Crow Canyon Archaeological Center Zoom 
“Claws of the Jaguar: Representations 
of Plant Medicine in the lconography 
of Formative South America” 


E JAGUAR: REPRESENTA 
IN THE ICONOGRAPHY O 
SOUTH AMERICA 


featuring Dr. Jonathan J. Dubois. 
The Formative Era (~2500 BCE — 250 CE) 
in the Americas was a time that featured 
widespread establishment of agriculture and 
large regional ceremonial centers accompanied 
by artistic styles used to present the most potent 
symbols of the diverse societies who built them. 
One of the central themes that adorn ceramics 
are representations of plants, especially plants 
that were considered to have medicinal properties. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Claws of the Jaquar 


Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society 
“Looking from the South: A Material 
Perspective on Prehispanic 
West-Northwestern Mexico and 
U.S. Southwest Connections” 


Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society 


Looking from the South. A material Perspective on 
Prehispanic West-Northwestern Mexico and U.S. 


Southwest Connections. 


In this talk, we will take a look from 
the Mesoamerican south to the interaction 
in the far southwest of the USA, through 
different moments in time and an enormous 
variety of archaeological sites. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
WNW Mexico and US SW Connections 
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Archaeological Conservancy Zoom 
“Archaeology’s Place in Healing and 
Reconciliation: Reclaiming the Indigenous 


Paleolithic of the Western Hemisphere” 


Watch the recording of our recent virtual lecture 
presented Dr. Paulette Steeves, Associate 
Professor in Sociology and Anthropology 
at Algoma University in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, and a Canada Research Chair 
in Healing and Reconciliation. 
Archaeologists have denied the early histories 
of Indigenous Peoples on Turtle Island for over 
a century. The commonly held archaeological 
theory frames the First People as recent 
immigrants to the Americas, having arrived 
only about 12,000 years ago. Yet, in many oral 
traditions, Indigenous people say that they 
have been here since time immemorial. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Archaeologys Place in Healing 


Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Recording 
“A Pot for All Seasons: 
An Introduction to Maya Pottery Studies” 


A Pot for all 
Seaso 


Or. Michael Callaghan 
UCF Anthropology 
March 16, 2022 

8pm, Zoom 


Sponsored by 
Institute for Maya Studies 


with Dr. Michael Callaghan who is Associate 
Professor in the Department of Anthropology 
at the University of Central Florida. 
Pottery is the most abundant artifact at 
archaeological sites in the Maya area. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


An Introduction to Maya Pottery Studies 


& Recordings of Important Videos You May Have Missed 


Archaeological Conservancy Zoom 
“Archaeology Underwater: 
How Submerged Landscapes are 
Changing the Future of Archaeology” 


Presented Dr. Ashley Lemke, Assistant 
Professor at the University of Texas in Arlington 
and Chair of the Advisory Council on Underwater 
Archaeology. In this lecture, Dr. Lemke outlines 

how research on submerged landscapes is 
becoming an increasingly important part of 
archaeology, focusing on a specific study 
in the Great Lakes, where 100 feet of water 
has preserved a virtually intact 9,000-year-old 
landscape with rooted trees, peat bogs, 
hunting sites, and artifacts. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Underwater Archaeology 


Old Pueblo Archaeological Center Zoom 
“Understanding Indigenous Mexico 
through the Maya, Mixtec, 
and Aztec Codices” 


'e 


The Codices of Pre-Columbian and Early Colonia ETERS 


became active players in the preservation and 
revitalization of their lifeways as they took 
advantage of new techniques in manuscript 
development to manifest their voices. 

In this presentation, ethnohistorian 
Michael M. Brescia, PhD, discusses what the 
codices tell us - and don’t tell us - about the 
political, economic, social, and cultural rhythms of 
daily life in the Maya, Mixtec, and Aztec cultures. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Understanding Indigenous Mexico 


“Teotihuacan and the Pacific Coast of Chiapas: 
~ Multidirectional Interactions during 
the Early Classic Period” 


Cerro Bernal 


Our May 27 zoom event will feature 
Dr. Claudia Garcia-Des Lauriers 


Claudia Garcia-Des Lauriers is Associate Professor of 
Anthropology and Director of the Kellogg Honors College 
at California State Polytechnic University, Pomona. Her research 
focuses on the art, religion, and archaeology of Teotihuacan 
and the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and Teotihuacan external 
relations. Her recent publications include Teotihuacan and Early 
Classic Mesoamerica: Multi-Scalar Perspectives on Power, Identity, 
And Interregional Relations, co-edited with Tatsuya Murakami 
and published by the University of Colorado Press, Boulder; 
Archaeology and Identity in the Pacific Coast and Highlands es 
of Mesoamerica, co-edited with Michael Love and published 
by the University of Utah Press; and a recent chapter titled “Gods, Cacao, and Obsidian: Early 
Classic (250-650 CE) Interactions between Teotihuacan and the Southeastern Pacific Coast 
of Mesoamerica’ in Teotihuacan: The World Beyond the City, edited by Kenneth Hirth, David 
Carballo, and Barbara Arroyo, and published by Dumbarton Oaks. In addition, she continues 
her ongoing research as director of the Proyecto Arqueologico Los Horcones in Chiapas Mexico. 


Please plan to be there with us as Michael Ruggeri will make a toast 
to it being editor Jim Reed’s 70th birthday! 
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<> Noteworthy Posts in the News: Zanotec 


INAH deciphers Zapotec frieze at Atzompa 


INAH has deciphered an ancient frieze at the 
Zapotec site of Atzompa, near Monte Alban. It 
is a 50 foot limestone and stucco frieze dated at 
650-850 CE. It depicts a quetzal bird, monkeys, 
jaguars and supernatural protective figures. 
INAH researchers discovered depictions of the 
Mixtec calendar’s year of the lizard, as well as the quincunx — a geometric design alluding to the four 
directions and the center of the universe. 

INAH describes the motifs as “manifestations of the cosmic world to which the construction of 
[Casa del Sur] responded to.” Lead researcher Nelly Robles Garcia says, “In general, the glyphs are 
allusions to power in the city, to supernatural protection, and to a time without time.” 

Smithsonian has the report here with photos: Zapotec Frieze m 


CULTURA —@2INAH 


Thursday, April 21 thru Sunday, April 24 
Maya At The Lago (M@L) 4-Day Webinar 


In the words of the organizers: “Maya at the Lago (M@L) 2022, 
Web Edition, is a four-day Everything Maya event featuring 
seven lectures, three round-table discussions, and two 
hieroglyphic workshops.” It is an inclusive conference that brings 
together members of the public, lifelong learners, pre-collegiate 
students, and academics to listen and interact with established 
and young scholars of all things Maya. This year’s conference 
will feature the research of archaeologists, anthropologists, and 
linguists who are either themselves Maya or who are working 
closely with distinct Maya communities in both the lowland and 
highland regions of Southeastern Mesoamerica. Scholars from 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, and the USA will present their research and how they 
collaborate with the communities who host their projects. 


The theme this year is: Community-Engaged Archaeology and Anthropology 
In addition, this year’s conference will celebrate the career and achievements 


of Dr. Patricia McAnany (UNC-CH), the Executive Director of the In-Herit Nonprofit, 
which is dedicated to community-enagaged research. 


Participants include: Maxime Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, Mat Saunders, Jaime Awe, 
artist Walter Paz Joj, Jeremy A. Sabloff, Patricia A. McAnany, Joel W. Palka, 
Tomas Gallareta Cervera, Harri Kettunen, Gabrielle Vail, Maia Dedrick, Danny Law, 
Dylan J. Clark, Allen J. Christenson, Khristin Montes, Claire Novotny, C. Mathews 
Samson, Brent K.S. Woodfill, Antonio Beardall, Tiffany C. Fryer, and others. 


This virtual webinar is free and open to all. Links to each day’s events have been 
posted on the website and pre-registration is NOT required. Thursday and Friday’s 
programs begin in the evening; Friday and Saturday’s activities begin in the morning. 
Organizers encourage participants to sign in early each day to be assured a “seat”. 


Visit the M@L website for program and daily links: Maya At The Lago 2022 
CNM, 


<> Noteworthy Posts in the News: Mesoamerica 


INAH Uncovers Two Temples 
at the Tehuacan el Viejo Site in Puebla 
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INAH has uncovered two pre-Hispanic temples 
in the Tehuacán el Viejo archaeological zone. 
The site was part of a Popolaca culture cult 
center from 1000-1456 CE when it was 
conquered by the Aztecs. The city was built = . : - : 
on the slopes of a plateau with ceremonial Tehuacán el Viejo. Mauricio Galvez Rosalez/INAH. 
squares, elite housing and pyramids. INAH has found a pyramid and altar dedicated 

to Xipe Totec the god of spring, new vegetation, goldsmiths. They also found a temple 
dedicated to Ehecatl Quetzalcoatl, the creator god, and in this guise the wind god that 
brings the rain. Excavations are ongoing, with only 12 percent of the entire area being 

fully explored so far. Heritage Daily has the report here: INAH Uncovers Two Temples m 
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Gs Noteworthy Posts inthe News: South America 


Ancient Peruvian Wari Queen Face Re-constructed 


The Wari timeline stretched from the 7th to 12th century CE. 
A National Geographic team explored site in 2012. A team led 
by the University of Poland along with a Peruvian team found 
a passage through buried walls, Four women, including a 
queen and possible princesses. 54 other elite were also found 
The excavations included finding a copper ceremonial ax and 
a silver goblet. 

A forensic expert from Sweden has re-created the face 
of the queen who lived at the site of El Castillo de Huarmey. 
They used a computed tomography (CT) scanner to make a 
virtual, 3D image of the skull. The data sent the digital data to 
a 3D printer, which made a replica of the skull in vinyl plastic. 

It’s important to know the person’s sex, age, weight and 
ethnicity — factors that influence the thickness of facial tissue. 

Oscar Nilsson, a forensic artist based in Sweden, knew the Huarmey Queen was 
at least 60 years old. Armed with that knowledge, he put 30 plastic pegs all over the 
queen’s replica skull. After this, he sculpted the face. This was made from the ‘inside out,’ 
muscle by muscle.” He used plasticine clay to sculpt the muscles, relying on methods 
that help forensic artists reliably rebuild a person’s eyes, nose and mouth. “The ears are 
more speculative,” he said. Next, he covered the muscles with a layer of skin. “Details, 
wrinkles and poresare sculpted to get it [to be] realistic,” he said. “When I’m finished 
sculpting the face, | make a mold, in which | then cast the face in silicone. In this way, 
| can get it very realistic. Live Science has the report here: Wari Queen Revitalized m 


Chincha of Ancient Peru Threaded the Spines of Their Dead 


Spanish invaders in ancient Peru looted burials 
to take out gold and silver from the textiles that 
wrapped the bodies of the dead. Local Chincha 
people then tried to put the bodies of their dead 
back together. 

The Chincha were a wealthy society of 
30,000 people that included fishers and farmers, 
known as sea-faring merchants. Researchers 
have found human vertebrae carefully threaded 
on to reed posts in the Chincha valley of Peru. 200 found so far. Radio carbon dates 
show the individuals died between 1520-1550. 

It is plausible the action was a response to colonial looting, but many Andean 
societies revisited the remains of their dead which periodically brought out their 
mummies and gave them drinks before returning them to their tombs. 

Bongers said the study showed that even though the body parts are no longer 
biologically living, they continue to have social lives. 

“Death was not the end here,” he said. “What we are seeing here is long-term 
engagement with the dead. European colonialism is not stopping local people from 
interacting with the dead.” The research was published in the Journal Antiquity. 

The Guardian has the report here: Threaded Spines of the Dead o 
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24,000-Year-Old Tools Found in Beringia Studied $ -z 


Humans were hunting mammoths, bison, caribou in eas ed 
Beringia, a land mass that once connected Siberia 
to Alaska 24,000 years ago. Archaeologists at the 
Blue Fish Caves have found perhaps the oldest proofs 
of this ancient age. Archaeologist Lauriane Bourgeon 
is studying the collection gathered so far from the 
Bluefish Caves, tools and 36,000 animal bones. She 
has found cut marks made by humans on 15 of these 


New research suggests Yukon’s 


bones dated at 23,500 years ago. Bluefish Caves were not used as a 
es home, but as a work site for processing 

Most of the bones were from Beringian horses meat. Image credit: Bluefish Cave |, Yukon. 

that became extinct 14,000 years ago. These Beringian Photo by Jacques Cinq-Mars, ca. 1980 
horse bones are found with few tools and no hearths. canadian Museum Ot ISON: 


So the Bluefish Caves appear to be temporary camps. Most of the Beringian human 
dwelling places are now underwater. The few places now posited as possible human 
dwelling places will have to be further tested for the age of the stone tools found there. 
Michael Ruggeri notes: “It is important to remember that these finds are in what 
was once Beringia. The dates where Beringians may have actually entered into Alaska are 
still debated. So these are not the First Americans as much as they are the first Beringians. 
The oldest sites for the entry of the First Americans are much further south, and had to be 
reached by canoe voyagers long before the Clovis entry in Alaska.” 


Hakai Magazine has the full story here: Tools Found in Beringia Studied E 
Ge Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 
k ” Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 
Ancient Americas Mark Van Stone 
Amerind Foundation Peabody Museum Lectures 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Penn Museum 
Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 
Arizona State Museum The Archaeology Channel 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 


The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 


to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


